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as it is written by ordinary people. Above all, let her 
seek the advice of some leading man of science in whom 
she has confidence, and get him to revise her work 
before publication—submitting, if necessary, to a severe 
editing of her “results.” We trust that she will take in 
good part what we have thought it our duty to say, for 
we feel convinced that if she will but consent to put 
a check on some of her impulses and to proceed on lines 
that have stood the test of time and experience, the new 
work with which she threatens us may yet prove to be 
a real and valuable contribution to the literature of 
protoplasm. F. A. D. 


CATALOGUE OF MADREPORARTA. 

Catalogue of the Madreporarian Corals in the British 
Museum (Natural History). Volume iii. The Genus 
Montipora, the Genus Anacropora. By Henry M. 
Bernard, M.A. Large 4to. Pp. vii + 192. Plates 
xxxiv. (London : Printed by the order of the 
Trustees, 1897.) 

F the two genera, Montipora and Anacropora, 
catalogued in this volume, the latter is stated by 
the author to be little more than a group of specialised 
Montipores, so that the contents of the book may be 
said to relate nearly entirely to the single genus Monti¬ 
pora, Quoy and Gaimard. This genus is one of the 
reef-building, perforate corals, included with Madrepora, 
Turbinaria and Astraeopora in the family of the Madre- 
poridte. It is widely distributed in the Indo-Pacific 
region wherever coral reefs occur, and the Museum 
collections of it have been largely added to of late years, 
by specimens obtained by Mr. Bassett-Smith, Surgeon 
R.N., from reefs in the China Sea, by Mr. Saville-Kent 
from the great Barrier Reef of Australia, by Prof. 
Haddon from Torres Straits, and by Mr. Stanley 
Gardiner from Funafuti. 

The distinguishing structural feature of Montipora, as 
compared with the other members of the Madreporidm, 
is the great development of the porous ccenenchyma 
between the corallites, and the comparatively reduced 
size and inconspicuous position of these latter. The 
upper surface of the ccenenchyma in these corals is 
furnished with an extraordinary variety of minute papillae, 
tubercles, and ridges, which appear to be very liable to 
change, so that even in the same specimen the differ¬ 
ences may be sufficient to constitute four or five distinct 
types. In spite of this fact, the author has based his 
systematic classification of the species mainly on the 
characters of this defensive surface ornamentation of the 
ccenenchyma, and justifies his course on the plea that 
there is no other available alternative. The result is 
that each individual specimen, and almost every fragment 
may, without much difficulty, be regarded as a distinct 
species, and in practice this is approximately the case. 
Thus of the eighty-eight new' species constituted by the 
author, fifty-four are founded on single specimens or 
stocks, and in fourteen others, there are, in the Museum 
collection, but two specimens or fragments to each 
species. The remaining twenty new species are repre¬ 
sented by three or more specimens each, but it is evident, 
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with regard to most of these, that the puzzled mind of 
the author has led him temporarily to a wholesale lump¬ 
ing of the specimens. These specimens or reputed 
species are described wfith great care and detail, but 
that they will be accepted as valid species seems very 
doubtful. 

The volume is illustrated by thirty collotype plates, 
showing the corals either of their natural size or reduced 
to one-half or two-thirds, and by four lithographed 
plates of the surface characters enlarged. Many of the 
collotype figures, owing to their reduced scale, are of 
comparatively slight value, but the enlarged figures are 
very carefully drawn, and should prove highly useful 
for comparison ; they would have been of still more 
service if drawn on a more uniform scale, instead of, as 
now, ranging between six and forty diameters. We 
regret to note that eighteen of the new species in this 
volume are not accompanied by any figures, and of 
several others no enlarged surface drawings are given ; 
it is surprising that such a deviation from the established 
scientific procedure of figuring new forms should be 
permitted in a work issued by our leading scientific 
institution. It would, further, have been desirable to 
show by figures the “ middle streaming layer ” and the 
lower and upper layers of the coenenchyma with their 
bent threads, since this terminology appears to be new. 

We venture to remark that the numbers of the speci¬ 
mens in the Museum Register are only quoted here and 
there in this volume of the Catalogue, whereas in the 
first volume they are scrupulously given in all cases. 
Any one who has had to hunt up a type specimen in the 
Museum, will acknowledge the advantage of being able 
to quote the “ registered number,” and it is very im¬ 
portant where, as in the case of these corals, nearly every 
specimen is a type (and perhaps unfigured), that the 
registered number should be given in the published 
Catalogue, so as to be available for identification. 

The maze of variations shown in a collection of recent 
corals call for the utmost patience, courage and judg¬ 
ment on the part of the investigator, and Mr. Bernard 
deserves the greatest sympathy and encouragement in 
the difficult and puzzling task which he has undertaken. 

G. J. H. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Das Wachstum des Menschen. By Dr. F. Daffnfr. Pp. 

vi + 129. (Leipzig-: Engelmann, 1897.) 

In one hundred and thirty pages the author traces the 
physical development of man from the embryological 
state through that of foetal existence to childhood, and 
thence to puberty, maturity, and decay. 

The first few chapters are devoted to the proportions 
and weights of foetuses of various ages, along with the 
causes which determine the sex of offspring. The view 
adopted is that the more vigorous element prevails, the 
argument being based upon the fact that young primi- 
paras (seventeen to nineteen years) bear a large percent¬ 
age of boys ; while women in full vigour (twenty to 
twenty-one years) bring forth more girls, the percentage 
of the latter decreasing again as the age of the mother 
increases. 

Puberty, with its accompanying physical changes, 
together with a severe condemnation of the corset and 
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modern views on beauty of the female form, occupy the 
next section. 

The average weight of the new-born infant, the greater 
decrease in weight during the first few days of the male 
than the female, and of the first-born than the children 
of multipart, along with the subsequent daily increase, 
is given accurately and in an interesting and compre¬ 
hensible style. 

Although adopting weight faute de mieux as a method 
of comparing brains, the fact that the intellectual qualities 
of that organ do not vary directly with its mass is re¬ 
cognised, and illustrated by reference to individual cases. 
Unfortunately, when comparing the results of various 
observers, no statement is made as to which, if any, 
membranes are included with the nervous substance. 

The book, admirably adapted for students acquainted 
with anthropometric methods, comprising many original 
observations, deals mainly with measurements and 
weights. The absence of instruction as to how they are 
obtained, detracts from its value to beginners ; while the 
pathological and anatomical details scarcely recommend 
it for popular instruction. 

Beschreibung der Hauptmethoden , ivelche bet der 
Bestimmung der Verbrennungswdrme iiblich sind. 
By W. Longuinine. Pp. 112, with 4 copper-plates 
and 21 figures. (Berlin : R. Friedlander und Sohn, 

1897.) 

THIS excellent work had already been printed in 
Russian when Berthelot’s “Traite pratique de Calori¬ 
metric chimique ” appeared. The German translation 
may, however, be welcomed, because its scope differs 
considerably from that of Berthelot’s book. The estima¬ 
tion of heat of combustion is alone dealt with by 
Longuinine, the rest of thermo-chemistry being left 
untouched. One of the results of discussing only a 
part of a subject is that, as far as it goes, this book 
is remarkably complete. Besides a full description of 
the calorimetric bomb and the precautions to be ob¬ 
served in its use, an account is given of the older 
methods of estimating the heat of combustion, which 
are still used to some extent, owing to the high price of 
Berthelot’s bomb. Under certain conditions, duly set 
forth in the text, these old methods give exact results. 
The illustrations are capital, though unfortunately not 
drawn to scale, and the whole volume is handsome. By 
some strange mischance, it is not furnished with either 
an index or a table of contents. 

Cheltenham as a Holiday Resort. Part I. The Neigh¬ 
bouring Hill-Country. By S. S. Buckman, F.G.S. 
Pp, 100. (Cheltenham : Norman, Sawyer, and Co., 
1897.) 

The geology and archaeology of Cheltenham and the 
neighbourhood are described in this book in a way which 
will induce the reader to make further inquiries into the 
why and the wherefore of the interesting characteristics 
referred to. The book will add to the enjoyment of 
ramblers in the country around Cheltenham, and will be 
of special value to those who visit the district in search 
of scientific information. The author has himself made 
investigations of Cotteswold geology, and his book con¬ 
tains the results of original observations as well as 
references to the work of others. 

Nature's Diary. Compiled by Francis H. Allen. Eight 
photogravures. (London : Gay and Bird). 

On the left-hand pages are literary extracts, chiefly from 
Thoreau ; on the right, blank paper for the events of the 
natural year, with here and there a printed note. The 
naturalist who uses the book must give it all its value. 
He would do much better to buy a note-book and a copy 
ofThoreau’s “Walden.” This is a book for show and 
not for use. The eight photographs from nature are 
capital. L. C. M. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

f The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex - 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NATURE. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

Protective- and Pseudo-Mimicry. 

I have just been reading the presidential address to the 
Entomological Society on the subject of mimicry, and one or 
two statements with regard to mimicry among the Heterocera 
seem to me to stand in need of correction. It is stated on the 
authority of Colonel Swinhoe that Teracolus etrida is accurately 
mimicked by the geometer Abraxas etridoides , and that this 
supports his contention that the species of Teracolus are 
protected. 

I described Abraxas etridoides from a single specimen taken 
on the Palni Hills, South India, by M. Eiwes, pointing out its 
resemblance to the Teracolus, which also occurs in South India. 
This was quite enough for such an ardent student of mimicry as 
Colonel Swinhoe to base the above statement on, without 
knowing any more of the species, and probably without ever 
having seen it, the type being in a private collection. I have, 
however, lately received more specimens, and been able to learn 
its habits from collectors on the Palnis, where it rests in damp 
woods during the day on the plateau, as is the habit of the genus, 
whilst the Teracolus does not occur on the hills, but flies in the 
hot sun of the plains 6000 feet below ; the fact being that all 
the species of the genus Abraxas secrete acrid juices and are 
distasteful, whilst Teracolus is not protected. 

Again, it is stated that Danaid butterflies are mimicked by 
three genera of the Chalcosia group of Zygcenidce. These again 
secrete strong acrid juices, as does the whole family to which 
they belong, and they are so distasteful that hardly any other 
animal will touch them ; their habits, too, are extremely dif¬ 
ferent from those of butterflies, and no one who knows them in 
life could possibly believe in protective mimicry between the 
two groups. The Chalcosias sit about on tree trunks, but are 
very easily disturbed, when they fly with an extremely wavering 
flight for a short distance and then settle again. The only excep¬ 
tion in this habit known to me is the Papilio-shaped genus Histia , 
which flies high over forest trees backwards and forwards with 
wavering flight, resembling that of the Vapourer Moth in our 
London squares, and looking so unlike butterflies that not even 
the veriest tyro could mistake them, besides being about one- 
third the size of any Papilio. Both these cases, therefore, will, 

I think, have to be relegated to the rapidly swelling ranks of 
museum-made mimicry. 

Protective mimicry entirely depends on community of habit, 
and it used to be considered that accurate field observations 
were necessary to establish it. Now that it has been degraded 
to the matching of specimens in a drawer like ribbons in a shop, 
being a nice easy subject to philosophise on and entailing a 
minimum of work, it has lost all claim to serious consideration. 

February 8. G. F. Hampson. 


Oat Smut as an Artist’s Pigment. 

The deep browm or sepia-coloured spore dust often seen on 
cereals, and arising from the presence of a fungoid growth, is 
sufficiently rich in colour to become useful as a pigment for the 
artist. The colour obtained from smutty oats, for example, is 
of a deep rich umber shade, sometimes approaching to sepia in 
tone. Satisfactory experiments were made regarding its fast¬ 
ness to fight and atmospheric influences. Specimens of the 
pigment painted on paper as a water-colour were exposed to 
direct sunlight for several months ; and after this rather severe 
trial, they were compared with unexposed duplicate specimens. 
Little change in the appearance of the colours was apparent. 
With mild diffused daylight—such as that of an ordinary, well- 
illumined room—the colour remains quite fast and unaltered. 
Experiments were made on a small scale with oat smut pig¬ 
ment, and the results seemed highly satisfactory. Several 
grams of the dry spore dust were collected from smutty oats, 
and it was found that twelve heads of such oats yielded six 
grams of the brownish-black dust. This powder, being of a 
dry and fight nature, had first to be moistened with a few drops 
of alcohol, then mixed with gum and water to form a water¬ 
colour pigment. In its deepest tones it is of a fine sepia shade, 
deepening to a brown-black. On diluting with water or Chinese 
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